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Book Review Number 


German Psychological Warfare. Ed. Ladislas Farago and 
L. F. Gittler. New York, Committee on National Morale 
(285 Madison Ave.), 1941. $2.50. 


The Committee on National Morale formed in 1940 
undertook this study primarily in order to “acquaint 
Americans with the background, organization, functions 


- and development of German military psychology.” The 


report contains the essence distilled from over 700 German 
documents, 561 of which are included in the bibliography. 
The editors had the assistance of Professor Gordon W. 
Allport, Professor Edwin G. Boring and other American 
scholars. The summary was written by Professor Kimball 
Young. It is possible here to give attention to only a few 
of the many areas covered by the report, which is pre- 
sented in the form of answers to specific questions. 

Under the question, ‘“‘What are the specific requirements 
of leadership?,” it is noted that in the Nazi vocabulary 
the will is “a habit of voluntary response to the command 
of the superior leader.” The “will principle” appears in 
the dynamism of the entire Nazi movement. Associated 
with this is the idea of mental elasticity conceived as “in- 
digenous German capacity to deviate from accepted values 
and to assimilate new ones.” Character as a quality of a 
leader is defined to include “integrity, selflessness, ideal- 
ism and well-controlled self-esteem.” 

“Total education” signifies the conditioning, mental, 
spiritual and physical, of the entire population to act in 
accord with the principles of the Nazi state. History is 
conceived as the development of an idea—the destiny of 
the German people. Arithmetic is taught in terms of 
military science as many American progressive schools 
would teach it in connection with practical business trans- 
actions. 

There is an astonishing degree of urbanity in much of 
the régime. The inculcation of a sense of duty is designed 
to develop a feeling of social responsibility, a “fateful 
belonging to one another,” which makes mutual considera- 
tion necessary. The relationship between officers and men 
in the army is considered excellent. The officer is in- 
structed never to subject his soldiers to ridicule and never 
to hold one soldier responsible for the mistakes of others. 

Also the German discipline makes a distinction between 
“intelligent obedience” and “unconditional blind obedi- 
ence.” In peacetime the former is supposed to be superior. 
The latter, however, is exacted under conditions of war 
which preclude full understanding by the individual of the 
meaning of a command imposed upon him. 

The overcoming of homesickness on the part of the 
newly recruited soldier is undertaken with scientific in- 
genuity. It appears that frequent furloughs are given to 


troops that are not actually engaged. Forty full divisions 
were sent home in the summer of 1940. 

Indication is found that “the army has succeeded in 
overcoming the Party’s opposition to religion, and chap- 
lains are again functioning on both the front and in garri- 
sons.” The characteristic Party position has been much 
more negative. 

One authority quoted predicted before the rise of Hitler 
that the “leader of the future” would be “a military 
psychologist, a sort of aggressive pacifist withholding the 
use of armed force until all other means of warfare have 
failed to realize his aims.” Another adapted this, fore- 
seeing that war would become no longer the clash of arms 
but :ather “‘conflict between opposing national cultures.” 
It is emphasized that the Nazis believe the objectives of 
war can be won by economic, political and psychological 
campaigns without resort to military action. Political war- 
fare is the “preparatory manoeuvring to secure favorable 
political positions. . . . After the outbreak of hostilities, 
political warfare takes the form of diplomatic peace offen- 
sives, breaking up of the enemy’s alliances and scaring 
neutrals into ‘voluntary’ collaboration.” 


A very interesting critique of Himmler’s system of mor- 
ale building, which of course expresses a minority senti- 
ment, is cited: “In view of the terrible nature of total 
war, it has become impossible to enforce the people’s will- 
to-sacrifice indefinitely. It can be done perhaps in the 
beginning, but later on it is foolish to threaten men with 
court martial. Men who have become demoralized under 
the stress of total war are not afraid of court martials. . . .” 

One writer cited had examined the “innate pacifism of 
the American people” and found that it may express itself 
in “messianism” which will back a “war to end war.” This 
is a “danger of first magnitude” to Germany. 

Professor Young’s summary points up the study. Amer- 
icans should realize, he says, that “mere intelligence test- 
ing” is not enough. The Germans “properly recognize the 
central significance of ‘character-—that is, social, emo- 
tional, and temperamental qualities that are not adequately 
determined by the usual paper-and-pencil testing.” Also, 
“the Germans have long recognized that new political and 
military programs should be preceded by psychological 
conditioning. In contrast, this country was psychologically 
rather unprepared for mass conscription. Our plan was 
largely built around the experiences of the last war. Our 
leaders ignored the intervening 20-year period in which 
a new generation had grown up exposed to a variety of 
factual and propagandistic analysis of the first World 
War.” F. E. J. 
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State of the Masses. By Emil Lederer. New York, W. W. 

Norton and Company, 1940. $2.50. 

The somewhat ambiguous title of this brilliant essay by 
the first dean of the Graduate Faculty of political and 
social science in the New School for Social Research, an 
outstanding German economist, becomes clear in the sub- 
title, “The Threat of the Classless Society.” Dr. Hans 
Speier’s foreword is a masterly review of the thesis. 

Dr. Lederer believed the mass-state as exemplified in 
the modern dictatorship to be an historically unique phe- 
nomenon making necessary a revision of all prior thought 
on society, evolution, revolution and improvement of the 
economic system. For the first time mankind witnesses 
“not the domination, but the destruction of society, the 
pulverization of all groups; the melting together of all the 
‘various layers of society into crowds; the transformation 
of these crowds into one social institution dominated and 
directed by doctrines intended to guarantee an eternal 
state in which nothing can change.” Fascism permits of 
dynamic action only; it fears the dynamic spirit. Its 
danger is that “interests and ideas may reassert them- 
selves,” implying stratification through differentiation of 
opinion and argument. 

Marxian social analysis, Dr. Lederer says, was valid 
but its conclusions wrong. It failed to note “the funda- 
mental importance of stratification, of articulation as the 
basis of society in any system.” Active, dynamic groups, 
alert to improve their position, strength and power, are 
necessary. Danger inheres in their conflict, but struggle is 
fertile in ideas and discoveries. Social peace means not 
absence of friction but “acceptance over a certain period 
of the rules of the game” and it is the function of “all the 
guarantees surrounding the process of lawmaking” and 
of the constitution to establish such rules “as will make it 
extremely difficult and dangerous to break up society.” 

The mass-state must destroy the source from which 
society might emerge: individual thinking. Its driving 
power is always the same —the ideas of conquest and 
power. Its means are ruthlessness and terror, the creation 
of “a sort of enforced order,” and the stimulation of 
emotions which it keeps burning and satisfies. Its paradox 
is that crowds are dynamite, explosive, unappeasable. The 
mass, therefore, “suggests to and enforces on” the dictator 
a policy of violence. 

Dr. Lederer considered that the idea of “a wholly state- 
administered economic process” has been virtually aban- 
doned in western thinking. Evolution, he believed, is the 
only method for the transformation of society and strati- 
fication the only principle on which to build. Labor's 
tremendous gains were achieved by economic layers of 
workers supporting each other. Decisive advances in 
social policy have been made without reference to the 
social or economic group momentarily in power. A system 
in which “the obstacles to economic expansion are elimi- 
nated by central and regional planning measures, and in 
which idle resources are fully utilized either by a spending 
policy or by a redistribution of income” offers the possi- 
bility of a quick rise in standards that would soon reveal 
its superiority over a fascist régime, to which “individual 
poverty may be essential since its greatest danger is the 
reawakening of the individual.” E. T. 
Social Doctrine in Action; a Personal History. By John A. 

Ryan, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1941. $3.00. 

Msgr. Ryan, widely known to Protestants as well as 
Catholics for his vigorous advocacy of social reform, here 
presents an autobiography which is limited almost entirely 
to his social and economic beliefs and activities. His in- 
terest in industrial problems was first roused, he says, 


by reading the Jrish World as a small boy on a Minnesota 
farm. The next factor, he thinks, was the reading of 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty at thirteen or four- 
teen. Outstanding Catholic leaders such as Cardinal Gib- 
bons and Archbishop Ireland contributed greatly to the 
development of this interest. During his seminary course 
he became increasingly anxious to “examine economic life 
in the light of Christian principles, with a view to maki 

them operative in the realm of industry. It seemed to me,” 


he continues, “that the salvation of millions of souls de- — 


pended largely upon the economic opportunity to live 
decently, to live as human beings made in the image and 
likeness of God.” 

Msgr. Ryan’s doctoral dissertation, A Living Wage, 
which appeared in 1906, was, he says “the first book in 
the English language to advocate a legally established, 
compulsory minimum wage sufficient for the decent main- 
tenance of the worker’s family as well as of himself.” The 
courses in economics and sociology which he taught at St. 
Paul Seminary in the early years of the present century 
were, he believes, the first given in any ecclesiastical 
seminary in the United States. 

Msgr. Ryan’s interests and activities in social reform 
have had wide range. Organized charity, industrial 
legislation, child labor, civil rights, public ownership of 
utilities—these are some of the causes for which he has 
striven through the years. He describes the great change 
in attitudes of Catholics and non-Catholics during his 
life: “I have seen the misconceptions of the Catholic 
position on social reforms almost completely dissipated 
and the social doctrine of the Church come to be received 
with universal respect, if not with complete approval. I 
have seen a great and fundamental advance in the recogni- 
tion by Catholics, including priests and Bishops, of the 
relation between Catholic principles and economic life. I 
have seen the feeling of the laboring class about the Cath- 
olic Church become much more understanding and friendly. 
I have seen a great improvement in the attitude of the 
average legislator toward the needs of the masses.” 

This book is definitely a “must” for those who are 
interested in the application of Christian principles to 
social problems—regardless of their creed. I. M. C. 
People. By Henry Pratt Fairchild. New York, Henry Holt 

and Company, 1939, $3.00. 

Professor Fairchild, one of our best-known sociologists, 
has written an extremely informing book dealing with a 
technically difficult matter in very simple language. It is a 
book of larithmics—the scientific study of population prob- 
lems. It presents what to the lay mind are bound to be 
startling facts. Here are some examples: that “the world 
is always as full of life as it can hold, given the forms of 
life that exist” ; with continual adherence to the maximum 
production rate “Adam and Eve would have had to live 
only 310 years ago” to account for the present population 
of the world, about 2,116,000,000 people; “every species 
in Nature ordinarily produces offspring at such a rate that 
it would overcrowd the globe in a very few generations 
if there were nothing to stop it”; migration presents a 
paradox: “over the long stretch of time, and as a general 
rule, a moderate, steady immigration” neither increases 
the size of the receiving population nor reduces that of 
the country from which it comes. 

The enormous increase in world population beginning 
late in the 18th century is discussed in the light of such 
known factors as may have contributed to it. The relation 
between land, economic culture, the standard of living and 
population size is discussed in the light of the part played 
by each one of these variables. A stout defense is offered 
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of Malthus, who, Dr. Fairchild thinks, developed his 
theory with much greater caution than critics of it have 
given him credit for. Malthus, as is well known, held that 
since population has a tendency to increase in geometric 
progression while the food supply can not be assumed to 
imcrease faster than by arithmetic progression, the popula- 
tion will always tend to press upon the food supply. This 
to him was a permanent check upon utopian hopes for the 
future of society. But Malthus, though he knew about 
birth control, did not realize what an enormous factor it 
might come to be. (Also, it may be added, he had no 
conception of the possibility of applying a geometric pro- 
gression to increase in the food supply through develop- 
ments of technology.) Dr. Fairchild regards over-popu- 
lation as a chronic condition of the world and finds good 
reason to maintain that a stationary population, which the 
United States seems to be fast approaching, is conducive 
to a high degree of social achievement 

The ardently pressed program of improvement in the 
human species through eugenics presents what are for the 
present insuperable problems, having to do with the deter- 
mination of desirable types, with the relation of different 
traits to each other in a hereditary pattern, and with the 
task of inducing the population to apply eugenic princi- 


_ ples in sex selection. On the negative side eugenics has 


accomplished a good deal; sterilizatoin laws have been 
enacted in about 30 states; California has had almost as 
many sterilizations as all the other states put together. 

A common fallacy with reference to the declining death 
rate is pointed out. Many people suppose that because 
the “expectation of life” has been steadily increasing 
longevity is actually increasing. This is a mistaken infer- 
ence. The declining death rate, particularly in the early 
years, means that more people live longer but not that the 
maximum age is higher. F. E. J. 


The Kingdom of God and the American Dream. By Sher- 
wood Eddy. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1941. $2.90. 
In this book, whose subtitle is “The Religious and 

Secular Ideals of American History,” Sherwood Eddy 

maintains the reputation of his virile pen. He surveys 

our national history from the viewpoint of one who sees in 
it destiny. Against any critic who would call him utopian 
he fortifies himself with social and religious realism. He 
shuts his eyes to no evil either in society or in the heart 

of man. He sees alongside the promise of American life a 

force of evil that “would build a rule of mammon ; in place 

of a dream of democracy, tyranny ; instead of liberty, eco- 
nomic slavery ; in place of justice, monstrous exploitation.” 

Mr. Eddy draws a sketch of our colonial history against 
the background of Old World puritan and dissenting 
traditions. He offers thumbnail sketches of several of 
the more eminent religious leaders, Founding Fathers, 
presidents and industrial magnates, each chosen as an 
embodiment of a spirit or a trend in the national life. One 
gains the impression of a spiritual American Dream strug- 
gling against the intrusion of secular nightmares to come 
to conscious expression. 

The author takes pains to elucidate the ambiguous 
deism which characterized the thought of the founders of 
the Republic, particularly that of Jefferson, who was 
“more maligned than any other president.” Lincoln, he 
regards as “probably one of the least orthodox yet the 
most religious” of all the presidents. ; 

Religion, defined as “man’s ultimate relation to his 
cosmos,” Mr. Eddy sees as having its fullest expression in 
social passion. Yet he takes full account of the insights 
of the new orthodoxy as exemplified in Reinhold Niebuhr’s 
work for which he has evident admiration. Perhaps this 
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combination of ethical realism and social optimism is the 
most signifiant feature of his book. “However morbid it 
may seem,” he writes, “to shallow sentimentalists or 
utopians, Christianity takes a realistic view of the tragic 
element in human life and in all history. Though it holds 
firmly to an ultimate victory of good over evil, it offers 
no easy panacea for human suffering as long as there is 
sin. Except for millennial literalists, it pictures no utopia 
on this earth. In our view it is not otherworldly, yet its 
final promise of victory is not realized in history but 
beyond history.” 

This may seem to some critics as an effort to combine 
incompatibie emphases in contemporary Christianity. To 
this reviewer it embodies a true insight and a sorely 
needed corrective. F. E. J. 


European Colonial Expansion Since 1871. By Mary Evelyn 
nm Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941. 


Although Miss Townsend, professor of history at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, planned this vol- 
ume primarily as a textbook for college classes, it is well 
worth careful reading by anyone interested in the problems 
of colonies today and in the postwar period to come. Her 
emphasis is on “the effect of imperialism upon indigenous 
cultures, the native policies of the colonial powers and 
the nationalist movements which these policies have en- 
gendered.” She considers first the mechanics of modern 
expansion, then the colonies of each great power in Africa, 
the Near East, the Middle East and the Far East. The 
latter section, prepared by Cyrus H. Peake, assistant pro- 
fessor of Chinese at Columbia University, includes a dis- 
cussion of Japanese expansion. The results of European 
expansion are also given careful consideration. 

Miss Townsend finds that it is not possible to give an 
unqualified answer to the question whether colonies have 
paid in the past. She says that “given the political and 
economic conditions of the era, they did pay in immediate 
returns at stated times in terms of wealth and income, 
prestige, power and security, both for the nation at large 
and the dominating class which gained profit from them, 
and that they paid in some instances extremely well in- 
deed.” In the long run, however, they have not paid. The 
“inevitable results” of imperialism, “nationalism and in- 
ternational strife [have] acted as a boomerang upon the 
interests of the colonial powers themselves.” The creation 
of “a positive, constructive peace . . . will depend upon the 
creation of a world-wide economic and political order out 
of the present competitive chaos. . . . Unless the door is 
left open for trade, investments and access to vital re- 
sources in all parts of the world for the interests of all the 
nations, conflict is bound to occur.” 

But more than that is necessary. “Unless the dominant 
world powers are willing to be tolerant not only of the 
variant cultural, religious and social backgrounds of the 
minority groups within their borders, or of the weaker 
national states which surround them, but also of the colo- 
nial peoples among whom the sentiments of modern cultu- 
ral and political nationalism have been so rapidly spreading 
and who fall within their orbits of superior economic 
political and military power, there can be no peace, but 
only suppression, bitterness and revolt.” I. M. C. 
Diplomacy and God. By George Glasgow. New York, 

Longmans, Green and Co., 1941. $2.50. 

An English writer on foreign affairs, a recent convert 
to Roman Catholicism, here expresses his conviction that 
the fundamental cause of international conflict is the 
failure to correlate diplomatic practice with Christian prin- 
ciples. The “essential cause,” he says, of “the chaos of 
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thought and feeling that characterize all human activity 
on a large scale” is “the lack of a unifying directive im- 
pulse that can come only from the laws of God.” This is 
more serious in international affairs than in national 
simply because the scope of activity is so much greater. 
But the first step toward Christianizing the world must 
be “the Christianizing of the so-called professing Chris- 
tians themselves.” There can be no doubt that “the only 
available corrective to unbridled politics is religious faith.” 
The very fact that the “pure politicians” especially in the 
dictatorship countries regard the Church as an enemy is an 
indication of this. Even in Great Britain there is “a revolt 
against the denial of freedom in individual spiritual 
life.” 

The horrors of bombardments by aeroplanes may, he 
thinks, constitute “that final terror” which will lead to the 
outlawing of war as a political method. “It is the clear 
duty of all Christians who are conscious of their individual 
responsibility—as every true Christian must be—to take 
advantage of his present opportunity by working for dis- 
armament as the most important diplomatic objective, to 
be achieved before, not after, the settlement of territorial 
and other political problems.” I. M. C. 


Make Your Agency More Effective. By Arthur L. Swift, Jr. 
New York, Association Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Here is a volume which describes carefully the process 
of making institutional surveys. Mr. Swift, associate pro- 
fessor of applied Christianity and director of field work, 
Union Theological Seminary, has had wide experience in 
conducting such surveys. The book is intended to “serve 
as a step-by-step guide to the making of a study of any 
agency, large or small” carrying on group work. The 
principles, the author points out, are the same in each 
case. The distinction in methods suitable for the different 
types is made clear. He discusses first the “pathfinding 
study” which precedes the actual survey, then the organi- 
zation of the survey, and the different projects which 
should be included. These are history ; membership ; pro- 
gram; personnel; records, business operations, and ac- 
counting ; organization and administration ; the institution 
and the community ; finances and building location. There 
is also a section on preparing the final report and the use 
to be made of it. 

Sample schedules, questionnaires and charts are in- 
cluded in the appendices. I. M. C. 


The Clarks: An American Phenomenon. By William DP. 
Mangam. New York, Silver Bow Press, 1941. $2.50. 
Professor E. A. Ross, who contributes a brief intro- 

duction to this little book, calls it a “priceless social docu- 
ment.” Charles A. Beard characterizes it as “one of the 
most amazing stories of American economy and life” ever 
written. It is the story of Senator William Andrews Clark 
of Montana, his wives and his children. 

The author was for thirty years general business agent 
of one of Clark’s sons and his narrative is punctuated with 
convincing details, quite dispassionately recorded. The 
principal character in the saga began life in a humble home 
in Pennsylvania and became the Copper King of Montana, 
and a United States senator besides. The account of his 
methods given by Mr. Mangam is a tale of ruthless and 
shameless intrigue, bribery and crime. Between the time 
of his death and the dissolution of his industrial empire 
his sons’ careers, as here related, contributed to the family 
history a record of debaucheries which, in the case of one 
of them, included sordid perversions. 

The story is given a melancholy aspect by evidences of 
real abilities and even fine sensibilities which were smoth- 


ered by ambition and unscrupulousness. Of the senior 
Clark the author says, “No great friendship ever came to 
him. Always he walked a way of his own choosing in a 
deep and narrow world of his own.” &. 


Case Studies in Consumers’ Cooperatives. By Howard 
ion $280" New York, Columbia University Press, 


1941. 

In this volume a number of successful cooperative stores 
started by Finnish groups in the United States are studied 
in relation to their social and economic environment. One 
is in a small industrial town in Massachusetts, the others 
are in the Lake Superior region of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
and Michigan. The author visited each community in 
which he studied the cooperative store and had contacts 
with officials, members, and employes of the cooperative, 
with individuals in private business, and with disinterested 
residents of the community. He finds that these successful 
cooperatives have achieved greater economies in distribu- 
tion than most private enterprises, that their costs have 
been lower, that their refunds to members tended to lessen 
inequality in economic status between patrons of private 
stores and working-class customers, and that effi- 
ciency of operation has not been sacrificed because of 
democratic control. They have been successful where 
there was “an adequate social basis in terms of neighbor- 
hood contacts and common social philosophy.” The author 
believes that cooperative stores are more likely to succeed 
in the smaller cities and in rural communities. The capa- 
city of consumers for social organization is as important 
a factor as economic considerations. La ¢€ 
America Prepares for Tomorrow; the Story of Our Total 

Defense Effort. By William Dow Boutwell and others. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1941. $2.65. 

This book, the authors explain in the preface, was 
“written to assist the puzzled student, official and citizen 
in their efforts to an orderly understanding of the national 
defense program.” The six writers are experts in close 
touch with events in Washington. Each chapter has been 
submitted to the appropriate agency in Washington for 
checking. The topics covered are the respective tasks of 
the Emergency National Defense Organization, Congress 
and the President in promoting defense; aid to the de- 
mocracies; the reshaping of the Monroe Doctrine from a 
unilateral policy to a mutual one; the steps taken to 
mobilize industry, agriculture, and communications ; hous- 
ing for defense workers ; labor problems; the problems of 
financing defense; the armed forces of the United States 
and selective service; problems of home defense; “what 
we defend”; and postwar reconstruction. 

A number of important documents which form the basis 
of the defense program are reprinted in the Appendix. 
There is also an extended bibliography. 

Since this volume brings together material on the varied 
aspects of the whole defense problem it should be very 
valuable. I. M. C. 
The Handbook of Political Isms. By Louis Wasserman. 

New York, Association Press, 1941. $1.25. 

The author describes this little book as “a dictionary of 
ideologies, each defined in terms of the principles and 
aims it professes for itself.” While he recognizes the fact 
that “complete objectivity is probably unobtainable” he has 
tried to make his descriptions “concise, factual” and “non- 
partisan.” The topics included are: democracy, liberalism, 
capitalism, state capitalism, Marxism, evolutionary social- 
ism, Soviet Communism, anarchism, syndicalism, guild 
socialism, Fabian socialism, Christian socialism, Italian 
Fascism, Nazism, consumers’ cooperation. 

An extended bibliography is appended. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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